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N a monograph prepared by Dr. Am- 
brose Caliver, specialist in Negro 
Education, a vivid picture of the inade- 
quacy of second- 

Secondary Education ary — educational 
For Negroes facilities for Ne- 
groes is unrolled 

for America to observe and ponder. In 
this illuminating study may be found 
adequate reply to many educational psy- 
chologists who have staked their reputa- 
tions on the questionable findings of a 
multitude of dubious intelligence tests 
which, whatever their real purpose, have 
served to buttress the superior race theory 
with the weight of impersonal Science. 
How great is the disparity between 
provisions for white and colored children 
may be ascertained by the following re- 
vealed in this survey. “In 16 Southern 
States there is one teacher to 211 Negro 
children of high school age compared 
with one teacher to 60 white children. An 
increase of 12,758 Negro teachers would 
be necessary to equalize the ratios. To 


place the cost per Negro pupil on a com-- 


parable basis with the cost per white pu- 
pil would require an increase of 51 per 
cent over present expenditures for Negro 
education. Five states expended $5,000,- 
000 for transportation of white pupils as 
compared with $30,000 expended for 
transportation of Negroes.” 

There is a bright side to the picture, 
but this largely lies in the trend observ- 
able since the World War. “Great 
growth,” according to Dr. Caliver, “has 
occurred in Negro education in the past 
fifteen years. The number of public high 
schools has increased from sixty-four in 
16 Southern States and the District of 
Columbia to 1,200 in 17 years.” 

It is of no avail to aver that this con- 
dition must inevitably obtain to a great- 
er or less degree where racial segregation 
in education prevails. What is less evi- 
dent but none the less true is that the tax 
burdens are not reduced by this appalling 


neglect of Negro children. The apparent 
savings at the expense of the weak black 
minority are multiplied a hundred fold 
in the final reckoning of social costs and 
liabilities. 

But what is of equal importance is its 
ultimate effect on the education of 
white youth. No one who is familiar 
with the history of race relations in the 
South will doubt that the progress of all 
education is immeasurably retarded by 
these inequalities. So often has this been 
demonstrated in every field — industry, 
politics, agriculture — that it might be 
said to be axiomatic. In the South it is 
still true that the black and the white 
must go forward together if they go for- 
ward at all. 

vvyv 

HEN Secretary of the Interior Har- 

old L. Ickes in his Atlanta address 
said, “Our Slum Clearance Program will 
take no note of 
creed or color,” 
his words brought 
a thrill to thousands of Negroes of the 
city of New York who have hoped that 
the wretched housing conditions which 
have been revealed in Harlem would be 
corrected by the inauguration of a com- 
prehensive low cost housing programme. 

It is hardly possible to overstate the 
need of slum clearance in Harlem. A 
score of studies by public and private 
agencies covering a period of years have 
been in complete agreement as to the 
menace to decent living which obtains in 
many of the available tenements in this 
area. In this section is New York’s high- 
est mortality rate, here are the greatest 
ber of arrests for crime, here the greatest 
increase in juvenile delinquency. And 
here the highest rent paid on the basis 
of income in the city of New York. 

If need based on sociological factors is 
a determinant in planning slum clearance 
and new housing, then Harlem must 
stand near the top of the list. 


Housing 
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Toward a Critique of Negro Music 


IHINGS Negro have been and still are the 

victims of two vicious extremes,—uncritical 
praise or calculated disparagement. Seldom, if 
ever, do they achieve the golden mean and by 
escaping both over-praise and belittlement re- 
ceive fair appraisal and true appreciation. Of no 
field is this more true than Negro music. I have 
read nearly all that has been 


By Locke 


above the curb-stone values of the market-pl.ice 
and far more exacting than the easy favor of 
the multitude. 

Indeed for the sound promotion of its future, 
we must turn from the self-satisfying glorifica- 
tion of the past of Negro music to consider for 
their salutary effect the present short-comings 
of Negro music and musi- 
cians. It is time to realize that 


written on the subject, and 
do not hesitate to rate most 
of it as platitudinous piffle— 
repetitious bosh; the pounds 
of praise being, if anything, 
more hurtful and damning 
than the ounces of disparage- 
ment. For from the enthusi- 
asts about Negro music comes 
little else than extravagant 
superlatives and endless vari- 
ations on certain half-true 
commonplaces about our in- 


distinguished com- 
mentator on the cultural 
development of the Ameni- 
can Negro separates fact 
from fancy in a remark- 
able study of Negro music 
and Negro musicians. 


—The Editor. 


though we may be a musical 
people, we have produced few 
if any great musicians,—that 
though we may have evolved 
a folk music of power and 
potentiality, it has not yet 
been integrated into a musical 
tradition,—that our creative- 
ness and originality on the 
folk level has not yet been 
matched on the level of in- 
strumental mastery or that of 


born racial musicality, our 

supposed gift of spontaneous harmony, the 
uniqueness of our musical idioms and the in- 
fectious power and glory of our transmuted suf- 
fering. 

True—or rather half-true as these things un- 
doubtedly are, the fact remains that it does 
Negro music no constructive service to have 
them endlessly repeated by dilletante enthusi- 
asts, especially without the sound correctives of 
their complementary truths. The state of Negro 
music, and especially the state of mind of Ne- 
gro musicians needs the bitter tonic of criti- 
cism more than unctuous praise and the sooth- 
ing syrups of flattery. While the Negro musi- 
cian sleeps on his much-extolled heritage, the 
commercial musical world, revelling in its pros- 
titution, gets rich by exploiting it popularly, 
while the serious musical world tries only half- 
successfully to imitate and develop a fundamen- 
tally alien idiom. Nothing of course can stop 
this but the exhaustion of the vogue upon which 
it thrives; still the sound progress of our 
music depends more upon the independent de- 
velopment of its finer and deeper values than 
upon the curtailing of the popular and spurious 
output. The real damage of the popular vogue 
rests in the corruption and misguidance of the 
few rare talents that might otherwise make 
heroic and lasting contributions. For their sake 
and guidanee, constructive criticism and discrim- 
inating appreciation must raise a standard far 


creative composition, — and 
that with a few exceptions, the masters of Negro 
musical idiom so far are not Negro. Bitter, dis- 
illusioning truths, these: but wholesome if we 
see them as danger-signs against the popular 
snares and pitfalls and warnings against cor- 
ruption and premature decadence. This is why, 
although sanguine as ever about its possibilities, 
I entitle my article, Toward a Critique of Negro 
Music. 

These shortcomings, however, are not entire- 
ly the fault of internal factors; they are due 
primarily to external influences. Those Negro 
musicians who are in vital touch with the folk 
traditions of Negro music are the very ones who 
are in commercial slavery to Tin Pan Alley and 
subject to the corruption and tyranny of the 
ready cash of our dance halls and the vaudeville 
stage. On the other hand, our musicians with 
formal training are divorced from the people 
and their vital inspiration by the cloister-walls 
of the conservatory and the taboos of musical 
respectability. Musical criticism for the most 
part ignores these lamentable conditions, wast- 
ing most of its energies in banal praise. Of the 
four to five thousand pages I have read on the 
subject of Negro music, four-fifths could be con- 
signed to the flames to the everlasting benefit 
of the sound appraisal of Negro music and of 
constructive guidance for the Negro musician. 
For myself, I would rescue from the bon-fire 
not much more than these few: W. F. Allen’s 
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early comment on the Slave Songs, Thomas W. 
Higginson’s essay on them, Krehbeil’s definitive 
treatise on Afro-American Folk Song, (still the 
best after thirty years), the few paragraphs on 
Negro music in Weldon Johnson’s Anthology, 
the essays on Negro music in the New Negro, 
the comments on Negro folk-music by W. C. 
Handy and Abbe Niles, pertinent commentary 
on the “blues” by Carl Van Vechten and Lang- 
ston Hughes, Dorothy Scarborough’s On the 
Trail of Negro Folk Songs, Handy’s Beale Street, 
certain pages of Isaac Goldberg’s Tin Pan Alley, 
R. D. Darrell’s essay on Duke Ellington, some 
of the penetrating and constructive criticisms of 
Olin Downes, and interpretations of jazz by Irv- 
ing Schwerké and Robert Goffin—especially the 
latter’s On The Frontiers of Jazz. Fifty pages 
of real value, certainly not more, may have es- 
csaped my memory, but I strongly recommend 
these few gleanings to the serious reader. 

One should also include, of course, what little 
‘is said on the subject of Negro music in Henry 
Cowell’s American Composers on American 
Music, a projected review of which was the ini- 
tial cause of this article. But disappointment at 
what could have been said in this volume sent 
me into a turtle-shell of silence and brooding 
from which the editor of Opportunity, who has 
patiently prodded me for a year or so, will be 
surprised to see me emerge. It is not that a good 
deal of importance on this subject is not said 
in this volume, but here again it is odd to find 
the best of it coming from two talented Cuban 
composers and the rest of it from one or two 
modernists like Cowell and Theodore Chandler. 
But it is just as odd to find the best criticism 
of jazz coming from foreign critics like Schwer- 
ké and Goffin. Indeed the whole field is full of 
paradoxes, for after all the most original and 
pioneering creative use of Negro musical idioms 
still goes to the credit of white composers from 
Dvorak down to Aaron Copeland, Alden Car- 
penter, George Gershwin, Paul Whiteman, and 
Sesana. 

What does this mean? Primarily that Negro 
musicians have not been first to realize the most 
genuine values of Negro music, and that the 
Negro audience has not pioneered in the recog- 
nition and intelligent appreciation of the same. 
Familiarity has bred contempt and nearness in- 
duced a myopia of judgment. With our music 
thus at the mercy of outside recognition and 
support, the first flow of Negro creative genius 
has been unusually subject to commercial con- 
trol, cheap imitation and easy plagiarism. In fact 
Negro music, like the seed-sower’s in the para- 
ble, has chiefly fallen by the wayside and has 
been picked up by musical scavengers and de- 
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voured by the musical birds of the air. But 
lest we charge all of this to outside factors, 
let us remember that much has also fallen upon 
our own stony ground of shallow appreciation 
or been choked by the hostile thorns of a false 
and blighting academic tradition. No musical 
idiom that has arisen from the people can 
flourish entirely cut off from the ground soil of 
its origin. Even in the sun of popular favor it 
is baked to an early death unless it has deep 
under it roots of vital nourishment. Nor can 
it be effectively developed by the timid and 
artificial patronage of arid academicians. Vital 
musical idioms have not been taken up suffi- 
ciently by our trained musicans; most of them 
have been intimidated by their academic train- 
ing. Many of them are also aesthetic traitors 
in their heart of hearts. True, they accept the 
spirituals and other forms of the folk-tradition 
in the face of an overwhelming vogue, because 
they must,—but with half-hearted appreciation, 
often inner contempt. At the beginning of the 
vogue, I remember when an urgent appeal had 
to be sent afield to Coleridge Taylor to trans- 
cribe a group of spirituals. In that day our 
trained musicians disdained the effort. And 
until quite recently, the Negro composers’ treat- 
ment of the spirituals has resulted in the most 
sophisticated and diluted arrangements :—wit- 
ness a good deal of the work of Burleigh, Rosa- 
mond Johnson and Nathaniel Dett. And even 
those centers which have the avowed purpose 
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Hall Johnson 


of preserving and developing Negro music have 
ulterior and far from musical motives. To them 
too often it is a matter of bread-and-butter 
propaganda, with a fine tradition prostituted 
to institutional begging and the amusement of 
philanthropists. 

To this must be added the surprising lack of 
the theoretical study of music beyond conserv- 
atory requirements and the resulting paucity of 
an original vein of composition. This with the 
tardy development of instrumental virtuosity 
except in a limited range of instruments, has 
resulted, despite the efforts of Jim Europe and 
Marion Cook, in our having almost no orches- 
tral tradition. These facts have blocked the 
fusion of classical forms with the Negro musical 
idiom when they have not resulted in an actual 
watering-down of these idioms by the classical 
tradition. So except in choral singing,—the one 
vein of Negro music inherently orchestral, there 
is yet a deep divide between our folk music 
and the main stream of formal music. 

I ask the reader’s patience with these negative 
but incontestable statements. Encouragingly en- 
ough at certain historical stages this same state 
of affairs has existed with other musical tradi- 
tions,—with Russian music before Glinka, with 
Hungarian music before Liszt and Brahms, and 
with Bohemian music before Dvorak and 
Smetana. 

However, if we would draw consolation from 
these parallels, we must remember that it took 
revolutionary originality and native genius to 
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transform the situation, lift the level and bicak 
the path to the main-stream for each of thicse 
musical traditions. It is inevitable that this sheild 
eventually happen with Negro folk-music {or 
it is not only the most vivid and vital and uni- 
versally appealing body of folk-music in Anier- 
ica, there is little in fact that can compete with 
it. Yet it is far from being much more as vet 
than the raw material of a racial or national 
tradition in music in spite of Weldon Johnson’s 
famous statement of its claims. This is, after «ll 
a statement of promise, not realization. \{r. 
W. J. Henderson is right in a recent article, 
“Why No Great American Music,” when he 
says,—**Where there is no unification of race, 
as in this country, the folk idiom does not ex- 
ist except as that of some fraction of the people.” 
He is equally right in saying,—“‘the potent spell 
of the Negro spiritual is a deep-rooted, almost 
desperate grasp of religious belief. It is the song 
of the Negro soul. It not only interests, but even 
arouses, the white man because of its innate elo- 
quence,” but,—he continues, “the Negro spirit- 
ual tells no secret of the wide American soul; 
it is the creation of black humans crushed under 
slavery and looking to eternity for their only 
joy.” For the present, this is quite true. But the 
very remedy that Mr. Henderson prescribes for 
the creation of a great national music is the 
same for the proper universalization of the spir- 
ituals and other Negro folk-music. What is 
needed is genius, as he says, and still more 
genius. That is to say, the same transforming 
originality that in the instances cited above 
widened the localisms of Russian, Hungarian 
and Czech music to a universal Janguage, but 
in breaking the dialect succeeded in preserving 
the rare raciness and unique flavor. Certainly 
the Negro idioms will never become great music 
nor representative national music over the least 
common denominators of popular jazz or pop- 
ular ballads. And perhaps there is more vital 
originality and power in our secular folk music 
than even in our religious folk music. It remains 
for real constructive genius to develop both in 
the direction which Dvorak clairvoyantly saw. 

But the New World Symphony stands there 
a largely unheeded musical sign-post pointing 
the correct way to Parnassus, while the main 
procession has followed the lowly but well- 
paved jazz road. Not that the jazz-road cannot 
lead to Parnassus; it can and has,—for the per- 
sistent few. But the producers of good jazz still 
produce far too much bad jazz, and the distinc- 
tion between them is blurred to all but the most 
discriminating. Jazz must be definitely rid of 
its shoddy superficiality and its repetitious vul- 
gar gymnastics. Further it must be concentrated 
nearer to the Negro idioms from which it has 
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been derived. Even good diluted jazz of the sort 
that is now so much in vogue does a dis-service 
to the ultimate best development of this great 
folk tradition. Only true genius and almost 
consecrated devotion can properly fuse art- 
music and folk-music. Stimulating and well- 
intentioned as Gershwin’s work has been, I ques- 
tion very seriously the ultimate success of his 
easy-going formula of superimposing one upon 
the other. ““Jazz,” he says, “I regard as an Amer- 
ican folk music; not the only one, but a very 
powerful one which is probably in the blood 
and feeling of the American people more 
than any other style of folk-music. I 
believe that it can be made the basis of 
serious symphonic works of lasting value in the 
hands of a composer with talent for both jazz 
and symphonic music.” True,—but out of the 
union of the two a new style and a new tradi- 
tion must be forged. Only rare examples of 
this have appeared as yet, and there is just as 
much promise of it in Louis Armstrong’s and 
Ellington’s best, perhaps more—than in the la- 
bored fusions of Carpenter, Gruenberg, Gersh- 
win and Grofe. The late Otto Kahn said, with 
instinctive intuition: “I look upon modern jazz 
as a phase, as a transition, not as a completed 
process.” The final jazz will be neither Cope- 
land’s bizarre hybrid of European neo-impres- 
sionism and jazz rhythms, nor Gruenberg’s 
fusion, however deft, of jazz themes with Ger- 
man and Central European modernisms of style, 
nor Gershwin’s pastiche of American jazz mixed 
with Liszt, Puccini, Stravinski, and Wagner. 
This is not said ungratefully, for each of the 
above has done yeoman service in the vindica- 
tion of the higher possibilities of jazz and the 
education of the popular taste out of the mere 
ruck of popular song and dance. Rhapsody in 
Blue opened a new era; Alden Carpenter’s work 
brought the first touches of sophistication to jazz, 
Whiteman and Grofe together broadened the 
whole instrumental scope of the jazz orchestra ; 
Copeland’s Concerto carried jazz idiom as far 
as it could go by sheer intellectual push into 
the citadel of the classical tradition ; Gruenberg 
has taken jazz to the chamber music level and 
lately has adapted it more than half-successfully 
to the dramatic possibilities of opera. However, 
more remains to be done,—and I hope and ex- 
pect it from the Negro musician in spite of his 
present handicaps and comparatively poor 
showing. Already a newer type of jazz, at one 
and the same time more intimate to the Negro 
style and with more originality is coming to 
the fore, witness Dana Suess’s Jazz NoctuTne, 
Constant Lambert’s Rio Grande, and Otto Ses- 
ana’s brilliant Negro Heaven. Unlike the first 
phase of classical jazz, these are not artificial 
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hybrids but genuine developments from within 
the intimate idiom of jazz itself. A still further 
step may be expected from the growing mastery 
of the Negro jazz composers, who in the last few 
years have reached a new plane, and also from 
those brilliant mulatto composers of Latin Amer- 
ica who may roughly be called the Afro-Cuban 
school even though some of them are from 


Mexico, Central America and Brazil. 


Much indeed is to be expected of the two 
geniuses of the South, Amateo Roldan and Gar- 
cia Caturla, who since 1925-26 have been 
developing a serious school of Negro music out 
of the Afro-Cuban material. 
“The so-called Afro-Cuban native music is our 
most original type of folk song and is a mixture 
of African primitive music with early Spanish 
influences. It employs many percussion instru- 
ments which have been developed in Cuba and 
are to be found nowhere else, although they 
have their origin in African primitive instru- 
ments.” The manuscript works of these com- 
posers for orchestra show greater instrumental 
originality than has yet appeared in the Ameri- 
can school of serious jazz. 
we have to go to the unacademic and unwritten 
but creative jazz technique of our own Negro 
jazz orchestras. 

But with these South Americans, it is a 
matter of deliberate path-breaking. 
presses his creed by saying “indigenous instru- 
ments, both melodic and percussion, should be 
used not in order to obtain an easy local color, 
but with the purpose of widening their signifi- 
cance beyond the national boundaries. The 
sound of a banjo must not always bring jazz to 
our minds, nor should the rhythm of our guiro 
always recall a rhumba.” 
Poema Negro for string quartet and his Motivos 


de Son, based 
on native 
song - motifs 
with unusual 
combinations 
of instru- 
ments, and 
his Afro- 
Cuban ballet 
represent, like 
a good deal 
of Caturla’s 
work, high 
points in the 
serious con- 
quest of a 
new Negro 
music. 


(To be continued in the December issue) 
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“LSTEN: Tim, you’ve had enough, old boy. 
Let’s wind her up with this one. What 

say 
Bill patted Tim’s shoulder and reached for 
the gin bottle in his hand. Bill was taking such 
a firm, determined hold of the bottle that it 
steadied Tim on his feet for a moment, just 
straining himself against the 
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he replaced the cork in the bottle and slappe./ it 
down with the palm of his hand. He groped 
for his pocket and deposited the bottle there in 
a thick-fingered numb sort of way. 

Bill worked him into his coat, wrapped his 
white silk scarf about his throat and balan. ed 
his expensive dark hat on his head. Then he 

switched off the lights and 


pull of Bill’s hand. 

“Gees! My party, ain’t it? 
My gin, ain’t it? No one can 
tell your old Timmy when to 
stop. Not by a damn sight!” 

His voice had risen, beads 
of sweat glistened on his fore- 
head, his wet mouth drooled 
at the corners and Bill, mind- 
ful of the time and place, re- 
linquished his effort to cap- 
ture the bottle. Tim staggered, 


This is a story which re- 
veals the working of race 
prejudice in a strikingly 
original manner. 


—The Editor. 


holding him firmly by the 
arm, steered him to the eleva- 
tor and down the gay bright 
street. Tim was vaguely con- 
scious of the blur of faces 
dancing past him, he felt 
numbly the hold of Bill’s 
hand on his arm and as his 
reluctant feet beat out their 
challenge to the sidewalk, he 
sensed a certain rhythmic 
speed in the pace at which 
Bill dragged him along. Try- 


then righted himself, as Bill’s 
hands released their grip. 

“Yep, Bill, old pal, Tim knows when to quit. 
It’s no one’s damn business. . . .” 

He took another swig and coughed some of 
it into the air, waving the bottle crazily in front 
of his eyes. 

“Gin’s the only friend Tim’s got. You know 
that, Bill. Tim knows gin and gin knows Tim. 
And Tim knows all about women, damn 
them!” he added, his glassy eyes staring blank- 
ly at Bill. 

Bill knew the story too. Bill knew that hid- 
den somewhere in this drunken, sodden hulk was 
a fine sensitive soul, knew this was Tim’s way of 
numbing his pain and easing the hurt of :t. 

Bill turned abruptly and walked to the hotel 
window, parted the curtains slightly and looked 
out. It had stopped raining. He shot a look at 
his wrist watch. Nine o’clock. He came back to 
Tim and looked at him a moment. Then he 
gathered up his own scarf, coat and hat from 
the bed and put them on. 

“I say, Tim, old pal, the rain’s stopped. Let’s 
get to hell out of here and get some fresh air.” 

Tim stood staring, bottle poised in the air, as 
if considering a weighty matter. 

“Okey, Bill!” he breathed robustly and with 
decision. 

“Okeh!” he said again with added emphasis. 

He took another guzzle from the bottle, 
smacked his lips loudly, squinted his eyes, and 
shook his head vigorously. Then, ceremoniously, 


ing to hurry him, was he? 
Just rushing him along to get him out of sight. 
No respect for his feelings. Ashamed of him, 
was he? Why he was just as good as—. 

“What you walkin’ so damn fast for?” 
Tim burst out. 

“Oh gee! I’m sorry. 
making out all right!” 

Bill looked anxiously at Tim and _ slowed 
down a trifle. 

Tim wagged his head a little. Good old Bill. 
You see, he hadn’t meant to hurry him. Why 
Bill was his pal. He had forgotten. Bill was 
his pal. He suddenly felt very generous. 

“Sall right—sall right.” He waved his free 
arm magnanimously. 

Bill was piloting him around a corner. 

“There’s a little coffee shop around here. 
Tim. A cup of coffee might pick us both up 
a bit. What say?” 

Around the corner. Wanted to take him 
around the corner did he? Oh no. If there 
was any coffee drinking, it would be right out 
here on this bright street where all the rest 
of these people were going. 

“Around the corner, ha? Well what the 
hell’s the matter with my eatin’ in a regular 
place. I got nothin’ to be ashamed of. Hell— 
I’m just as good—” 

Tim stopped stubbornly in his tracks, swayed 
backwards and balanced himself in a spasmodic 


I thought you were 
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sort of way on his heels, struggling to pull his 
arm from the restraining grip of Bill. 

“Okeh, Tim, wherever you say,” humored 
Bill soothingly and they went on. 

They found a place shortly. Bill took a closer 
grip on Tim’s arm, winked at the waiter and 
with swift precision, Tim was piloted to a 
booth toward the rear. It was warm inside. Bill 
helped Tim off with his coat, ordered iced to- 
mato juice and black coffee, slipped the waiter 
a dollar and added, “And turn on that fan, 
please.” 

“Listen, Tim,” he said, “I’ve got to go over to 
that phone booth there in the corner and call 
my wife. Just sit tight till I get back.” 

“Sure, sure. What the hell—”’ Tim waved 
him away. 

The tomato juice and coffee arrived just then. 
Tim frowned at it and with a shaking hand 
lifted a spoonful of tomato juice to his lips 
and tasted it tentatively. 

“Rotten! God, what slop!” 

Where was his bottle? He started thumbing 
his pockets. He dragged out matches, cigarettes, 
letters. Then his fingers encountered a couple 
of bits of pasteboard and he drew them out. At 
first he stared stupidly and blindly at the little 
printed blue oblongs. Then something clicked 
in the back of his consciousness and with seri- 
ous and studied manner he carefully placed one 
on top of the other and put them back in his 
pocket. The concert, got to hear the concert. 
He must be late now. He forgot about Bill and 
the coffee and the tomato juice and his bottle. 
He stood up and looked around. The faces, 
lights and tables careened past him. At last 
he had reached the door, hatless and coatless, 
but triumphant. 

“Taxi!” he called, lurching toward the curb. 

“Here, sir.” 

He was helped in. The door was slammed 
after him. 

“Where to, sir?” 

“Listen—-see. I got a date with a dame to 
go to a concert—. Oh gees, I forgot about her 
not—. But I got to go. I wan’ to hear singin’. 
I’m late. Step on it.” 

“You mean to the Royal, sir?” 

“That’s it—and step—.” 

The cab jerked forward. Tim fell back 
against the upholstery and as he swayed he mut- 
erted intermittently to himself, “I want to hear 
singing—step on it—I want a little service— 
that’s what.” 

“Here you are, sir.” 

Tim managed to extract his purse and pay 
the cabby, waving the change away. He could 
walk a trifle better now. The lobby was de- 
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serted. He ambled across to the door and jerked 
at the handle. A uniformed doorman appeared 
from the darkened interior and came out, hur- 
riedly shutting the door after him. He stood 
with his back against the door—barring Tim’s 
way. Tim expostulated with gestures. Why he 
wanted to go in—he was Tim Kiley—the Tim 
Kiley—he dared anyone to close a door against 
him. He dug into his pockets for the tickets, 
declaiming his citizenship and his rights and 
demanding admittance. At last the potent blue 
slips were produced and after a hurried and 
whispered conference with a couple of ushers, 
Tim was escorted by two of them through a 
darkened back track to a box. They placed his 
chair for him and one remained standing close 
against the heavy dark draperies back of him. 
Tim heard his whisper, “No—you go back— 
I'll stick to him. I can manage.” 

Tim settled himself, steadied his head and 
tried to focus his eyes. At last he was sure 
that he heard a man singing and he leaned 
forward in his chair a little with satisfaction. 
The man was singing from somewhere below 
Tim. He was singing something about a pil- 

im. It was such a lonely kind of sound. It 
had a sad lilt to it. Tim listened. Suddenly he 
felt terribly sorry for himself. He felt sorry for 
himself and sorry for the man who was singing. 
The man must be sad too. The song carried 
Tim back over all the things in life that had hurt 
him. It broke his heart. Someone must have 
hurt the man who was singing just as Tim had 
been hurt. Oh, it was a sorrow song! The voice 
of the singer filled Tim’s ears. There wasn’t 
anything else in the world just then—but just 
that sad, lonely song. Tears rained down Tim’s 
face. He wished he could know the man who 
was singing such a song. He wished he could 
know what had hurt the man. He wished he 
could do something about it. 

The lights went on. Applause thundered 
through the place and Tim clapped. It seemed 
the thing to do. Everyone around him was 
doing it. He blinked the tears from his eyes, 
mumbling, “Gees, that’s great, that’s great!” 

Now he could see the great throng of people 
in a dim sort of way. They applauded and de- 
manded more. The singer came back again and 
again. Tim couldn’t see him. He wanted to see 
him so dreadfully. But he was too far back in 
the box. He half rose—why it was over—the 
curtain was down and the lights were all on. 
The throng was herding toward the doors. The 
usher tapped Tim on the shoulder. 

“Let you out the emergency exit—much 
quicker—avoid all that mob.” 

The fight was all gone out of Tim and he 


allowed himself to be shuffled along, down dim 
and redly lit stairs and before he had time to 
think about it, he had been gently shoved into 
an alley and the steel door clapped tight behind 
him. He took a few steps in the direction of the 
street, staring ahead of him at the crowd pass- 
ing on the sidewalk. The cool air felt good. 
Then his foot struck sharply against a projec- 
tion and he fell heavily to the ground. 

“Christ’s sake!” he began. But a man was 
carefully helping him to his feet and the most 
musical voice he had ever heard said anxiously, 
“Not hurt, I hope.” 

“Nuthin’— it’s nuthin’ a tall—thanks.” Tim 
righted himself. It was dark in the alley and 
Tim couldn’t see the man clearly, but he sensed 
his cleanness and his fine hands from his near- 
ness and his gentle touch. He wanted to say 
something more to the man—wanted to thank 
him—but when he turned, the man was al- 
ready walking quickly toward the sidewalk. Tim 
followed him, colliding several times with the 
brick wall, soliloquizing as he went, “‘Now, there 
was a pal—to pick a fellow up—a regular guy.” 

The man was waiting for a taxi. Tim could 
see his back as he stood at the curb and sig- 
nalled. Cabs drove up to him, drivers looked out 
at him, and then went on to other prospective 
fares. Still the man stood and signalled and the 
cabs continued to pass him up. Tim came ambl- 
ing down the alley, never taking his eyes off 
the man. This business of the cabs passing the 
man up was getting Tim’s goat. 

“That’s a hell of a way to treat my friend,” 
he said. “Just wait—I’ll fix that!” 

Now he had reached the man’s side just as 
a cab was passing. 

“Hey, you’ Tim shouted at the cabby, “Give 
my friend here a little service. He wants a cab. 
You’re a—” 

“Sorry,” grinned the cabby and went on. 

Tim turned quickly to the man. But the man 
was gone. There he was ahead—crushing his 
hat down—and striding along on the outside 
of the sidewalk. Tim followed as well as he 
could, bumping into people and being bumped. 
He just had to tell that man about the poor 
service you get from these damn cabs and he 
wanted to thank him. He wanted to see that 
man. He must be a queer kind of guy to take 
it like he did. Why he didn’t even get mad at 
the cabby. The man went on and on. Tim’s 
walking was improving. He halted dexterously 
as a traffic sign changed. You had to go with 
the traffic signs. “You bet!” He kept his eyes 
glued to the man ahead. Now the man stopped 
in front of a gaily lighted hotel lobby. That 
was the Ritz. Tim wished the sign would change 
so he could catch up with the man. He remem- 
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bered he hadn’t had his coffee. He wished the 
man would wait. They could go in and have 
a bite to eat together, perhaps. But the man 
didn’t wait and didn’t go in. He only looked 
in and then went on. 

Tim’s vision was clearing and at times he 
could see the man’s back quite distinctly and 
he had noticed the fine cut of his clothes as he 
hesitated in the bright light from the hotel 
lobby. He carred a cane, too, and light gloves. 
His voice, his walk, his kindness, all came io 
Tim. He just had to see that man. Now some 
giddy young girls and boys came noisily down 
the street, four abreast. As they came to the 
man ahead, they made no move to gather them- 
selves together but pranced past him, jostling 
against him so rudely that he had to step off 
the curb out into the street. Tim was mad. He 
clenched his fist and stood his ground. If these 
young squirts tried that on him when they 
passed him, he’d lam hell out of them. But they 
didn’t. They laughingly split up and gave him 
half the sidewalk. 

“Pll be damned!” said Tim and went on. 
They were coming to the smaller and _ less 
brightly lighted buildings now. Tim saw the 
man in his well cut clothes, his cane, his gloves, 
just ahead. The man now paused and crossed 
the street and stopped for a moment in front of 
a small dimly-lit restaurant on the other side 
of the street. 

“Hell’s bells, pard!” Tim burst out to the 
atmosphere, “Don’t go in there. Why that’s a 
lousy joint.” 

If the man would only wait, Tim would take 
him to a regular place—real food—and they 
could talk. But the man had gone in. Tim saw 
his back as he stood hesitating in the doorway 
a moment. A waiter came up to him and seemed 
to say something to him, for the man came out 
quickly and the door slammed loudly after him 
as he went on. 

“Gees! If he’d only look this way, I'd flag 
him,” Tim said as he crossed the street himself. 

“My God—he’s a glutton for walking. I’m 
about all in.” 

It started to rain a fine misty stuff but Tim 
went on. After all this chase, he just couldn't 
let that man get away. He just had to see him. 
They walked and walked and now they had 
come to an old part of town where the streets 
were darker; the houses, dismal; the few stores, 
dingy. 

“God Almighty!” Tim exploded, buttoning 
up his suit coat as the dampness invaded his 
unprotected person. “That damn fool will ruin 
his clothes in this.” 

Up ahead a square of yellow light flickered 
on the sidewalk about a block away and Tim 
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made out a pale electric sign reading “Hotel.” 
The man seemed to be walking slower. Tim was 
gaining on him. The man came to the square 
of light and went in. Tim hurried clumsily. 
He would surely catch the man here. He reached 
the door, fumbled for the knob and at last 
stood within. He blinked and wiped the damp- 
ness from his face and pushed back his wet 
hair, looking about him to get his bearings. It 
must be late, the lobby was dimly lit, so dimly, 
that Tim at first did not make out the figure 
of the man he had followed, as he stood with 
his back toward him across the lobby at the 
desk. Tim blinked to clear his vision. The man 
took his key from the clerk, they exchanged 
a few pleasantries and then the man walked in 
a tired sort of way toward the stairs at the 
right. Tim started forward and stopped. A uni- 
formed colored bell boy came toward him. Tim 
looked at him. He somehow forgot his errand. 
Just then his eyes caught the face of the clerk. 
There was something strange about this place. 
He forgot the man he had followed. His eyes 
sought the face of the clerk again and then 
came back to the boy. Why the clerk was 
colored, too. What place was this? “Hell's 
bells!” Then he remembered the man he had 
followed. The man was on the stairs, he would 
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be gone if Tim didn’t hurry, gone after all 
this chase. Shakily, Tim pointed to the black 
coated figure and burst out to the boy, “Who’s 
that man?” 

“Why that’s Mr. Cain, sir.” 

At sound of the voices, the man on the stairs 
turned his face for an instant toward Tim, 

“God’s sake!” whispered Tim, quite audibly, 
for the face on the stairs was dark, too. 

Tim stood irresolutely, the boy looking up at 
him in a knowing sort of way. Out of his be- 
wilderment, Tim stuttered apologetically, “Get 
me a taxi, boy. Been walking. I’ve been to a 
concert.” 

“Yes suh—at the Royal suh?” 

“Well, Mr. Cain sure can sing—can’t he?” 

“Yeh—Mr. Cain can sing!” 

The truth engulfed him like an avalanche. 
He felt himself whirled and smothered and 
dashed against rocks as from a great height. 
The cab door slammed shut after him. 

“Christ’s sake!” he exploded. 

* * * 

And the cab driver wondered why his drunk- 
en fare wept all the way back to the hotel and 
muttered over and over again to himself, “He 
can sing—he can sing—Christ’s sake !” 


Similies For Negroes 


By Owen Dopson 


I. 


Il. 


DEEP ROOTS have grown in harsher soil than this Now in the darkness creeps th new-born hope 


To feed the trembling stalk with stars and sun 


And fill their hollows full of beauty’s bliss 
For hands to pluck their petals, one by one. 


To pluck their petals curved and clean from rain 


And cool with breath of floating wind and soil, 
And whisper love and sigh and pluck again. 


Deep roots have grown from fingers gnarled with toil. 


Now shall our flowers bright be blown to dust 
By winding wind and shall perennial bloom 
Be burnt by spraying cinders from the lust 
Of hotter suns that shone through servile gloom? 
And when we arm with seeds of stinging strength 
The stalks will grow beyond a measured length. 


Of rugged worms and great strong roots alike ; 
Bursting tired beauty, reaching for the scope 
Of stone-filled soil and crying for the strike 
That rings the anvil of the earth and curves 
The track of nature’s hard and cold remorse 
(For fitting any growing cell with nerves 
To rival all the power of her force.) 

And now in damp repentance nature swings 
The Winter after Fall for sheer command 
Of every cell that dares to spread its wings 
Above the swaying sea and bounded land. 
In spite of all the Winters filled with frost 
The earth requires Spring for blooming cost. 
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THE STORY OF NEGROES ON THE PANAMA CANAL 


(THE present plight of West Indian Negroes 

residing on the Isthmus of Panama finds 
a curious analogy in the painful experience of 
the ancient Israelites while they sojourned in 
the land of Egypt during the sovereignty of the 
later Pharaohonic kings. From the time Joseph 
was carried as a slave into Egypt, Hebrew im- 
migration had been encour- 


By Louis G. SuTHERLAND 


tion of the Panama Railroad, a quarter of a 
century earlier, had shown their inability to 
withstand vigorous labor under the varying tro- 
pical climate. Too, the Negroes were jubilant 
over the prospects which proffered every pro- 
mise of their returning home after a few years 
abroad to settle down as small peasant propriet- 
ors, thereby improving their 
low economic standing caused 


aged and protected by the 
ruling Shepherd Kings, and 
the Hebrews had begun, poli- 
tically at least, to regard 
themselves as comprising an 
integral part of the Egyptian 
Empire when that line of 
friendly monarchs was sud- 
denly overthrown and a new 
dynasty of jealous Pharaohs 
returned to the throne. In- 
tent upon restoring the fad- 
ing glory of the Old Empire, 


Has America adopted a 
policy of forced deporta- 
tion of unemployed? It 
would appear so from Mr. 
Sutherland’s story of the 
West Indian Negro in the 
Panama Canal Zone. 


—The Editor. 


by constant labor surplus and 
the paucity of industries in 
the islands. 

But many of them were 
destined never to return to 
their native land when, with- 
out scarcely accomplishing 
one-tenth of the proposed 
canal route, the French Can- 
al Company suddenly failed 
and disorganization and liqui- 
dation followed. The Ne- 


these latter kings began to 

look upon increasing Israel as a source of poli- 
tical danger to the old established institutions 
of the slowly tottering empire. These rulers un- 
mindful of Israel’s past in bringing an abund- 
ant prosperity to the land of Goshen, forgetful 
of the services which Joseph had rendered the 
Old Kingdom in fortifying it against the de- 
vastating African famine instituted the most 
oppressive measures against them until the 
Hebrews, in one great dramatic gesture, sud- 
denly abandoned Egypt and sought refuge in 
the ancient land of their fathers. 

That same old familiar story is curiously par- 
alleled today in the embarrassing situation now 
confronting West Indian Negroes on the Isth- 
mus of Panama; and there as were the Hebrews 
of ancient Egypt, they are being forced to seek 
sanctuary in the land of their fathers after giv- 
ing the best part of their lives to the building 
of the now flourishing Canal. 

As far back as 1880 when the French Canal 
Company, under the egotistic and all-wise Fer- 
dinand de Lesseps commenced building the 
Panama waterway, until its final completion un- 
der American occupation, the West Indian isl- 
ands have supplied the largest part of the labor- 
ing force. Under the French, Negro laborers 
were encouraged ‘nto the Isthmus in preference 
to Chinese and coolies who, during construc- 


groes, then comprising fully 
two-thirds of the laboring force, were confronted 
with the problem of adjusting themselves to the 
new situation which confronted them. Luckily, 
a large number of them, through thriftiness 
and foresight had accumulated earnings and 
were prepared to leave the Isthmus; the others, 
believing that canal operations would be in- 
definitely continued, and unable to resist the 
lure of the beautiful, rapid-speaking, half-Span- 
ish, half-Indian senoritas, together with their 
prodigious appetite for rum, had quickly for- 
gotten their original objectives and squandered 
riotously all of their earnings. It was with a 
mixed feeling of bitter disappointment and utter 
despair that these swarmed the quays to watch 
the prows of bulky ships steaming out to sea, 
carrying away their fortunate fellows, while they 
were left behind to contemplate the queer and 
uncertain turns of human destiny. 

At the reopening of the Canal by the Ameri- 
can Government in 1903 West Indian immi- 
grants were again encouraged. The Government 
detailed emissaries to the larger islands, particu- 
larly Barbados and Jamaica where some twenty 
thousands were recruited, and several thousands 
additional were supplied by the smaller islands. + 

Besides, entrance into the Canal Zone was 
made exceedingly accommodating to facilitate 
those desiring independent passage. Thus be- 
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tween 1903 and 1913, approximately 35,000 
West Indian Negroes went to work on the canal 
construction, and thereafter a sort of numerical 
equilibrium was maintained by outgoing and 
incoming immigrants. 

Regarding the accommodations provided for 
them in the Canal Zone, little need be said. 
Suffice it to say that they were provided with 
quarters as good if not as ‘homey’ and frequent- 
ly better than those to which they were ac- 
customed at home. The color line was, however, 
severely if diplomatically drawn. Since designa- 
tion by color was offensive to the Republics of 
Panama and Colombia, and because the West 
Indians were unaccustomed to such distinctions, 
the Canal Zone authorities appropriated the 
terms, Silver Employees and Gold Employees, 
the difference, theoretically, being based upon 
the wage scale. Silver Employees (colored) re- 
ceived from $20 to $50 per month, and Gold 
Employees (white) from $75 to $200, all ap- 
proximately. Every feature of the canal project 
was arranged according to this classification ; 
post office windows, commissary store counters, 
labor trains, mess kitchens and railroad stations 
all displayed unmistakable signs that the color 
line was firmly and securely established. 

The status of native Panamanians, Indians 
from the neighboring coast and other colored 
employees was similar to that of the Negroes. 
They manifestly were unacceptable as Gold 
Employees and as rigidly excluded from privi- 
leges accorded the whites, their protests notwith- 
standing. 

Yet there was one decided difference between 
the Negro and the native workers, a difference 
so obvious that it immediately attracted the at- 
tention and subsequently elicited the apprecia- 
tion of the canal authorities. The native 
workers were distinctly inferior workmen, un- 
reliable and indolent. Comparatively few 
of them could be relied upon to work steadily, 
hence they were not entrusted with the prefer- 
able jobs as foremen, checkers, bookkeepers and 
office workers. The Negroes were constantly 
given preference in positions requiring skill and 
reliability and they constituted the largest part 
of the office forces. As a matter of fact, Negroes 
have always done most of the clerical work on 
the Panama Canal. 

* * 

The official opening of the Canal in 1916 
gave birth to the first troublesome labor prob- 
lems. The steady growth of the Isthmian popu- 
lation during the ensuing years, resulting from 
the influx of coastal natives, East Indians and 
a rising generation of Negroes, had greatly in- 
creased in excess of diminishing canal activities. 
The situation was further aggravated by a con- 
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siderable number of Americans, who discover- 
ing that wages on the Zone exceeded those paid 
in the United States for similar types of work, 
and that Panama was no longer a death-trap, 
began flocking into the Zone. Many of them 
supplanted Negroes holding clerical and super- 
visory positions, were hired as Gold Employees 
and correspondingly paid. The ultimate result 
of this was simply to force many Negroes back 
to their homeland, the Canal being the only 
source of profitable employment. The majority 
of those remaining were either permanently em- 
ployed or they found temporary employment as 
various operating projects developed. It is these 
people and their children, and those immigrat- 
ing to the Isthmus since, that are now confront- 
ed with one of the most unusual and embarrass- 
ing experiences of modern times. 

Conjointly with the commencement of labor 
difficulties back in 1916 there had been inter- 
mittent agitation by the Metal Trades Council, 
a white labor union, against the Negro workers, 
demanding their expulsion from all positions 
above the grade of messenger and janitor. The 
movement gained momentum when in 1920 
labor agitators from the United States came to 
the Isthmus, urging the Negroes to unite. After 
collecting considerable sums of money they 
craftily precipitated a partial strike which was 
unsuccessful, resulting only in the strikers los- 
ing their jobs and their summary expulsion 
from the Canal Zone. These found temporary 
refuge in the cities of the Republic—Colon and 
Panama and in the interior; but many of them 
later returned to seek employment in the Zone. 
The incident moreover, provided the Metal 
Trades Council with a powerful weapon in its 
fight to eliminate aliens. But the Canal Zone 
Government in maintaining what it regarded to 
be a reasonable policy of fair treatment towards 
its Silver Employees steadfastly refused to yield 
to the demands of the Union, and continued 
the services of all loyal employees who had not 
participated in the strike. 

But along came the Depression and as it 
everywhere brought disaster, it seriously crippled 
Panama Canal operations. Naturally the Ne- 
groes were the first affected by it. The white 
labor unions in the Zone, backed by native Pana- 
manians and strongly supported by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, began a fresh and 
more vigorous campaign directed against the 
Negroes. The unionists continued their old claim 
calling for the elimination of all Negroes in posi- 
tions above the grade of janitor and messenger ; 
the native Panamanians, driven to desperation 
by the complete clogging of the local labor mar- 
ket, urged their complete expulsion from the 
Republic. Meanwhile the Panama National 
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Assembly continued to make inimical laws 
aimed at the Negroes in presumptous viola- 
tion of treaties with the United States gua- 
ranteeing the safety of all Panama Canal 
employees on the Isthmus. Furthermore, these 
campaigns, sponsored by the Metal Trades 
Council and carried on incessantly and with 
intensity have already borne partial fruitage in 
the anti-alien bill now before Congress, which 
the American Federation of Labor is determined 
shall become law. 

Besides, the activities of Panama orators, their 
orations directed against resident Negroes, have 
been most effectual in developing hostile public 
sentiment against these foreigners whose very 
presence upon the streets bring forth derisive 
epithets. The President of the Republic has 
promised to safeguard them from violence but 
strongly urged meanwhile that all unemployed 
Negroes, residents of Panama and Colon imme- 
diately take advantage of whatever facilities 
are made available by the Canal authorities for 
their repatriation and thereby avoid the more 
serious consequences that invariably accompany 
deportation. 

At this crucial stage should Congress approve 
and enact the now pending bill introduced by 
the Metal Trades Council and the American 
Federation of Labor, which aims at a further 
lowering of the already low economic condition 
of these aliens now employed, giving employ- 
ment preference to native Panamanians, there 
will be greater and unprecedented hardships im- 
posed upon the Negro population, some of whom 
have rendered thirty years of unexcelled service 
to the Panama Canal. 

Fortunately, the highest Panama Canal au- 
thorities are not themselves hostile to the Ne- 
groes and are not supporting the scheme in- 
stigated by the Union to carry a local problem, 
in the name of American patriotism before 
Congress, at the expense of justice. The 
present Governor and many of his prede- 
cessors, particularly the late Governor Burgess 
have been friendly, having done much to im- 
prove the general living conditions of the Ne- 
groes. But they have been, unfortunately, bound 
by Congressional limitations and Canal appro- 
priations wherever aliens are concerned. Too, 
not a few Gold Employees and other officials of 
the construction period are sympathetic, as ex- 
pressed in the words of John K. Baxter: 

“To the West Indians who came here during 
the construction period and have spent half 
their working lives in the service of the Canal, 
the United States owes a debt which it cannot 
ignore. It would be a flagrant injustice to oust 
them from their jobs, or to discriminate against 
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them for the benefit of even native Panaina- 
nians.” 

Politically and socially the Negro population 
in the Zone and in the cities of the Republic 
are in a quandary. They are completely excluded 
from political activities of every sort, there be- 
ing neither Republicans, Socialists, Democrats 
nor Communists among them. As a result they 
have no political aspirations, take no interest 
in political movements and remain unperturbed 
by the listing of political wind; which they can- 
not help to control. They are neither citizens 
of the Republic nor of the United States, con. 
sequently without voice or vo.e. Their political 
status can be appreciated only when it is re- 
membered that the majority of them have, for 
over a quarter of a century, served the United 
States Government. Their lonz absence abroad 
leaves them wholly strangers to the West Indies; 
yet Congress has made no provisions for their 
naturalization, nor is there any machinery in 
the Zone for such purposes. With the younger 
generation the situation is far more humiliat- 
ing; they are virtually men without a country 
for their birth in the Zone in no way gives them 
precedent over their foreign-born parents; and 
they are without valid claim to residence in the 
British colonies. 

There are certain social benefits which al- 
most all enlightened governments extend to their 
employees of long, faithful service, such as 
granting them old age pensions and various com- 
pensations for permanent injuries received while 
in service. But none of these are available to 
the Silver force of the Panama Canal, whereas 
the Gold Employees are amply protected by 
the Dennison Retirement Act and other social 
legislation. 

There are no legislative provisions affecting 
Silver Employees who through superannuation 
or other physical disability can no longer be 
engaged in active canal service. The only re- 
course open to the Canal authorities is to retain 
them in various jobs performing duties in pro- 
portion to their physical capacity with compen- 
sation at a fraction of their former salary, or 
retire such employees to Corozal Hospital which 
cannot accommodate their families. However, 
employees of the Panama Railroad Company, 
an auxiliary of the Panama Canal, receive from 
$7 to $30 per month after retirement from ac- 
tive service. 

But some provisions have been made for so- 
cial intercourse and for the social betterment 
of the Silver Employees. Each large section is 
provided with a clubhouse or Y. M. C. A. These 
institutions provide such amusements as pool, 
billiards, bowling and to some extent, light read- 
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ing. These the Negroes supplement with cricket, 
baseball and the motion picture. 

The people on the whole devote little time 
to social improvement ; they fail even to system- 
atically utilize those social welfare agencies at 
their disposal. To fully appreciate their in- 
difference it is only necessary to read reports 
of the Silver Employees Association, an organ- 
ization maintained by the more progressive, in- 
telligent and ambitious members of their group. 
The organization is recognized by the Govern- 
ment as the official spokesman for the Silver 
force in general. It has been instrumental in 
obtaining, through petitions to various gover- 
nors, several minor privileges they now enjoy, 
and it has masterfully represented their interests 
to the Government respecting their insecurity 
and economic instability. Yet it languishes for 
the support of the masses, often proving impos- 
sible to induce sufficient representation to war- 
rant the holding of meetings. 

Perhaps, apart from the South, nowhere else 
are Negroes as rigidly discriminated against and 
certainly nowhere are they in a more touchy 
position than in the Canal Zone. There a Negro 
is not only without rights theoretically or prac- 
tically, but he is in no position to demand any. 
His obeisance to his white foreman is in pro- 
portion to the swing of his unbalanced economic 
pendulum, for he has long learned through the 
law of survival, that discretion is the better part 
of valor. 

This has produced one marked effect upon 
the West Indian Negro. It has reduced him to 
docility. He is never the same individual as ob- 
served in his island home. 

Up to the present, this portion of the popula- 
tion has enjoyed but the rudiments of educa- 
tional advantages, although the Silver Em- 
ployees Association has repeatedly petitioned va- 
rious governors of the Panama Canal to ex- 
tend to their constituency such opportunities as 
would be in keeping with their educational needs 
and interests. To which the governors constant- 
ly reply that there is no authoritative legislation 
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providing for advanced educational facilities for 
an alien population at the expense of American 
taxpayers. Whatever is spent for Negro educa- 
tion in the Canal Zone must remain within the 
limits of canal appropriations. 

The general educational program on the 
Canal Zone provides for sufficient elementary, 
high school and junior college training for chil- 
dren of white employees irrespective of place 
of birth. There are excellent school buildings, 
with complete scientific equipment and _thor- 
oughly trained teachers. But the Negroes must 
content themselves with nothing above elemen- 
tary education ; they have no high school, no in- 
termediate grades and but few of the teacher- 
ers have the equivalent of high school training. 
Students who graduate from the elementary 
grades and desire to continue in school, must 
go to Jamaica or some other country ; and since 
this is seldom possible they are compelled to 
remain on the Isthmus only to sacrifice their ed- 
ucational ambitions. Schools in the cities of the 
Republic—Panama and Colon—do not encour- 
age the attendance of West Indian children; 
furthermore these schools, although subsidized 
by the Panamanian Government, are completely 
under Catholic influence hence they are not 
motivated by the more modern tendencies in 
democratic education. 

The grave concern of the Isthmian West In- 
dian communities at the present time pertains 
to their immediate future which is fraught witk 
exceedingly gloomy prospects; those now em- 
ployed are faced with other difficulties, a dras- 
tic reduction in their already mean economic 
standards ; the unemployed are threatened with 
deportation accompanied by almost certain vio- 
lence in the cities in view of the heated agita- 
tion directed against them. Their only alterna- 
tive, while far from being satisfactory, will be 
the steady transfer of the problem from the 
Isthmus to the West Indies in order to avoid the 
unpleasant consequences attending arrest and 
forced deportation. 


A mint of blood and sorrow— 
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Sound Principle and Unsound Policy 
CONCERNING THE PROBLEMS OF NEGRO WORKERS 
By Frank R. CrosswaitH 


| es the October issue of Opportunity Magazine, 

William Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, offers to Negro workers 
a bit of advice basically sound, timely and con- 
structive when he says: “You can better your- 
selves if you are ready to make the effort. It 
will require courage and endurance, but what 
others have done you can do. 


varying forms and degrees is entrenched within 
the ranks of labor—even as it is interwoven jn 
the fiber and sinews of American life. Thus to 
expect that the Negro can be freely lynched, 
segregated, disfranchised and generally maltreat- 
ed in church, in school, in workshop, in govern- 
ment service, in public places and elsewhere 

while in the labor movement 


The Union is the first step.” 
Without doubt these are 
the most encouraging words 
that have come directly from 
the organized labor move- 
ment of the United States to 
Negro workers in over a de- 
cade. Mr. Green writes of the 
plight of the Negro worker 
with obvious understanding 
and unmistaken sympathy. 
In the past a great deal 
of criticism has been directed 


Socialist 
Congress, 


Frank Crosswaith, 
prominent labor organizer, 
candidate for 
21st Congres- 
sional District, New York 
City, follows William 
Green’s article on Negro 
Labor published in the Oc- 
tober Opportunity. 

—The Editor. 


he would immediately be 
placed upon the common 
plane of equality with his fel- 
low union men is to ignore 
the influences which econo- 
mic and social forces, cus- 
toms, traditions and _ habits 
wield in shaping the psycho- 
logy and behavior of men. 
When the general situation in 
America,—as far as the Negro 
is concerned — is carefully 
examined and understood it 


against organized labor for 

its alleged lack of interest in the special problems 
that face Negro workers. Much of this criticism 
however came from Negro leaders who possessed 
little or no understanding of the structural and 
functional nature of organized labor and less 
sympathy with its recognized aims and pur- 
poses. I speak as one who has been definitely 
identified with the organized labor movement 
on both the industrial and political fields for 
over twenty years. 

To say that organized labor is without blame 
in these premises would be similar to assuming 
the well known role of an ostrich. However, it 
is one thing to be critical of an existing situa- 
tion and quite another thing to understand the 
conditions frora which that situation emanates. 
During my many activities within the ranks of 
organized labor my tongue and pen have freely 
been used in constructive criticism wherever 
and whenever conditions prevailed to warrant 
such criticism. There have been times when, 
because of my fearless, outspoken attack upon 
individuals and practices I have been indirectly 
and cruelly penalized. Albeit, I have never per- 
mitted myself to lose sight of the principles upon 
which the labor movement rests. These princi- 
ples are essentially sound. They embody the 
hopes and aspirations of both Negro and white 
labor in the age-long fight of all workers for 
economic and social justice. 

It is eminently true that race prejudice in 


is indeed remarkable that 
there is not more pronounced prejudice openly 
shown against the Negro by labor organizations. 
While we have become accustomed to hear 
much about the unfair treatment meted out to 
Negroes in certain unions we seldom hear how- 
ever about those unions wherein the Negro 
enjoys equality of treatment with his fellow- 
tradesmen. Those of us who are in the labor 
movement know that in the Needle Trades 
Unions the Negro worker receives a square deal. 
These are unions that are generally considered 
“Socialist Unions” such as the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, The Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America and 
others. There are innumerable instances on rec- 
ord where these organizations have literally bent 
backwards—figuratively speaking—to show a 
preference to Negro members. In many of the 
shops and factories where members of these 
unions are employed Negro chairmen and chair- 
ladies can be found presiding over the destiny 
of their white fellow workers although Negroes 
are in the minority in the union as well as in 
the particular shop or factory. On the Execu- 
tive Boards, Appeal Boards and Grievance 
Boards of these unions sit Negro members, legis- 
lating for themselves and their fellows, settling 
disputes and solving trade problems. 
The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union with a membership of over 300,000 has 
recently embarked upon a pretentious educa- 
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tional program for its huge membership. Among 
the study courses arranged for this vast army 
of trade unionists is one in Negro history. This 
course is more complimentary to Negroes than 
anything taught about us in any public school 
in the United States up to the present time. The 
course is entitled “The Negro in American His- 
tory” and is calculated to answer factually and 
favorably the following questions: (1) What 
part did the Negro play in the development of 
this country? (2) In Colonial Times? (3) In 
the American Revolution? (4) In the Civil War 
and the abolition of slavery? (5) In the rise of 
industrialism and the winning of the West? 
(6) In the growth of the American labor move- 
ment? (7) In the World War and after? In a 
union where Negroes number only about eight 
or nine thousand out of a total of three hundred 
thousand the healthy effects of this type of edu- 
cation upon the consciousness of the majority 
should not be underestimated. 

At the recent Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor in San Francisco, it was 
David Dubinsky, President of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, who called 
upon American labor to clean house and remove 
every obstacle that tends to discriminate against 
Negro wage earners. President Dubinsky was 
elected a member of the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor and hence- 
forth will be in a more strategic position to fight 
for equality of opportunity for all workers re- 
gardless of race, creed, color or sex. When A. 
Philip Randolph, president of the Pullman Port- 
ers’ Union, was making his fight for the Negro 
on the convention floor he was warmly and en- 
thusiastically supported by Mr. Dubinsky and 
the other delegates of the a L. G. W. U. 
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It appears 
to me that 
much of the 
Joose criticism 
Negro leaders 
level against 
organized la- 
bor comes 
mainly from 
their failure 
to differenti- 
ate between a 
sound princi- 
ple and an 
unsound pol- 
icy. The prin- 
ciple of trade 
union organ- 
ization for working-people is sound and socially 
advantageous. 

When President Green says: “Whenever any 
group however small, accepts sub-standard con- 
ditions, the wage structure for all is under- 
mined,” he is sociologically correct. If every 
white worker could recognize and appreciate 
that truism not only would the problem of the 
Negro worker be solved, but also the problem 
of the unorganized worker would disappear. As 
long as there is available for hire an appreci- 
able army of unorganized workers there can be 
no safety or security for the organized workers 
and the hour and wage standards they have 
gained. 

Abject failure on the part of Negro leadership 
to appraise adequately and intelligently modern 
society and to evaluate correctly the influence of 
economic and social forces upon it, has led these 
leaders down a precipitous path of uselessness 
as far as the workers of the race 
are concerned. These leaders have 
been stressing work as the goal of 
the Negro, the while they sedulous- 
ly ignored the only vital reason 
why people work. We work in or- 
der to get wages. With wages we 
are able to secure the essential ma- 
terial things of life such as food, 
clothing and shelter. Thus it is ob- 
vious that it is not work that is of 
most importance, but rather the 
wages we receive for the work we 
do. Work is therefore the means 
to an end and not the end in itself. 
The history of social progress 
shows conclusively that working 
people can secure more wages for 
the work they do as well as reduce 
the work-day through organized 
efforts. Instead of recognizing this 
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sound principle and acting upon it, Negro lead- 
ers for the most part have been pandering to 
open shop employers and advising Negro labor 
to be loyal to such employers. 


The existence of race prejudice in the ranks 
of organized labor is no preventative to Negro 
labor organizing itself into legitimate trade 
unions to elevate its wage level and reduce its 
work-day. Other minority groups of workers in 
this country have been and still are confronted 
with problems similar to our own, but these 
groups faced theirs with intelligence, fortitude, 
courage and self-sacrifice. 


To meet and overcome the prejudice directed 
against Jewish workers the United Hebrew 
Trades was created by Jewish Socialists. Today 
the U. H. T. has an estimated membership of 
nearly a half million. It fights for the Jewish 
worker on the job and in his union and wields 
tremendous influence within the councils of the 
A. F. of L. There is also the Italian Chamber 
of Labor and The Women’s Trade Union 
League. Like the U. H. T. these organizations 
are used offensively and defensively in the inter- 
est of their respective groups. But they not only 
fight for a square deal for their members, they 
are ever organizing Jewish, Italian and women 
workers. They appreciate the fact that “The 
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By Cuartes WyNDHAM 


E will silence the winds, and still 
The tunes of God; and he will teach 
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Union is the first step,” as President Green says, 

I have long been convinced that it is a defi. 
nite part of the strategy of our industrial barons 
to maintain the unorganized Negro worker as 
their “Ace in the hole” in order to use hin: to 
destroy standards and overcome gains made by 
organized workers. Happily this danger is be- 
coming self-apparent to the intelligent leaders of 
organized labor. Intelligent Negroes have long 
recognized it and have gallantly sought to over- 
come it. We who are fighting within the labor 
movement to right every wrong and steer the 
bark of labor ever onward toward its historic 
goal (the emancipation of all labor from cco- 
nomic and social slavery) need the support and 
encouragement of all who sincerely believe that 
the human race is destined for higher things 
than mere work, low wages, long hours, unem- 
ployment and poverty in a world where labor 
creates all. 

The Negro worker needs a United Negro 
Trades predicated upon the principles of trade 
unionism and composed of bona fide Negro and 
white trade unionists united in opposition to 
every form and practice of injustice and inequal- 
ity within and without the limits of the organ- 
ized labor movement. Such an agency will en- 
able the Negro worker to make invaluable con- 
tributions to the cause of labor and social justice. 


The neighboring trees, on hill and hill, 


The loneliness he brings to each; 


And he will send the birds astray 


And tire their wings, while, breathless, he 
Will soar the earth one long sweet day, 


And swoop into enternity ; 


And he will bring young love to weep 
With his youthful, immortal, tongue: 


And haply sing the sun to sleep 


For ages and ages to come. 
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James Weldon Johnson 
(See Page 349) 
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‘‘New Wine in Old Bottles’’ 


By Jesse O. THomas 


O* one occasion Jesus, the carpenter’s son, 

emphasized the need of a change of mental 
attitudes as a basis of instituting social reform. 
The success with which Jesus was able to get 
his message over to the common people was due 
very largely to his attempt and ability of phras- 
ing his message in the vernacular or colloquial- 
isms of the people. 


small wage as compared to what was being 
paid in other sections. 

4- That the working day or week had not 
been established by the states so that the 
management itself could determine how 
long the operatives might be required to 
work per day or per week. 

5. In the absence of any 


Obviously, on the occasion 
above referred to, he was 
speaking to people who had 
had some experience in bot- 
tling wine. My understanding 
is that at the time bottles were 
made of skins rather than 
glass. From constant usage 
over a period these skins 
would wear thin and deterio- 
rate with age. The chemical 
vitality of “New Wine” in the 
process of fermentation would 


The Southern Field Sec- 
retary of the National Ur- 
ban League comments on 
the recent Textile Strike 
and its effects on Negro 


workers in the South. 
—The Editor. 


compulsory school law, 
both women and chil- 
dren might be employed 
in the mills. 

6. Because of the living 
habits of the workers, 
they could be housed 
cheaply at the con- 
pany’s expense. 

7. That for a definite or 
indefinite period, the 
industry might be ex- 
empt from __ taxation. 


burst through the weak places 
in these bottles. 

This is a beautiful symbol of mental attitudes 
in relationship to changes that take place in 
organized society. 

The history of the textile and steel industries 
of the past two months indicates the reaction of 
new wine to old bottles. 

The textile industry is not new to the South 
—the history of small mills being operated in 
Georgia and South Carolina goes as far back 
as 1787. It was not, however, until within the 
last half century that the textile industries as- 
sumed significant proportions in this section. 
In the past twenty-five years, the South has 
been rapidly changing from a purely agricul- 
tural section to a semi-industrial and manufac- 
turing area. In order to induce mill owners and 
operators in the North and East to transplant 
their mills or establish branches in the South, 
representatives of Chambers of Commerce and 
better business bureaus guaranteed to these mill 
owners that: 

1. They would be moving nearer to the source 
of supply of raw material; thereby re- 
ducing operation costs involved in trans- 
portation. 

2. They would be moving into a section free 
from organized labor and the labor con- 
flicts incited by foreign labor leaders. 

3. They would have the advantage of native 

labor which would be employed at a very 


And in some cases city 
officials offered to assume the initial cost of 
transfer. 

Over a long period working conditions in 
textile mills, judged by present day standards, 
were most inhuman. Hours as high as 93 per 
week obtained in some cases and from 66 to 72 
hours per week was the standard working week. 
A strike of workers in Fall River, Massachusetts, 
in 1850 for a ten-hour day was lost. The fight, 
however, continued until 1892, when the hours 
were reduced to 58 to 60 hours per week. 

With this achievement, workers were given 
new courage, and they have continued to fight 
for reduction in hours until the present moment. 
The South had its first taste of industrial warfare 
in 1929. The most spectacular conflicts were in 
Elizabethton, Tennessee; Danville, Virginia; 
Gastonia, North Carolina and Marion, North 
Carolina. 

Notwithstanding these isolated uprisings, con- 
ditions more or less favorable to the manufac- 
turers led mill owners to continue to move mills 
South, until now approximately two-thirds of 
the half million cotton textile workers normally 
employed, are in the southern states. 

The death blow was given to child labor by 
the signing of the cotton textile code, effective 
July 17, 1933. The Code also established mint- 
mum wages and maximum hours. 

Section 7-A of the National Recovery Act, 
which has been regarded as the magna charta 
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of labor, makes it mandatory upon management 
to permit labor to bargain collectively under 
every code. With this section as the whip, new 
life has been given to organized labor, which 
was reflected in the revival of activities of labor 
leaders of every craft. 

In 1933 the average wage in cotton textile 
mills was $11 per week. With the adoption of the 
cotton textile code, the minimum wage was 
raised in the South to $12 per week, and to $13 
in the North. Labor complains that through 
the stretch-out system and the curtailment of 
hours, the average wage has actually been re- 
duced to $10 per week. 

In a news letter released by the National City 
Bank of New York, it is shown that fifteen tex- 
tie firms which had a deficit in 1932-33 of 
$14,000,000, under the Code in the first six 
months of 1934 had not only wiped out the 
deficit, but showed a net profit of $13,000,000. 

According to Mr. Francis J. Gorman, gen- 
eralissimo of the recent strike forces, with a 
“stretchout” system, the total number on pay- 
rolls in June of this year was 416,000 or 32,000 
less than were employed in August 1933, which 
was the first month after the Code went into 
effect. 

Mr. Gorman charged the management with 
using other subterfuges in order to get around 
living up to the Code agreement. According to 
this labor leader, some 1028 complaints on the 
“stretch-out” system were submitted to the Cot- 
ton Textile National Industrial Relations Board 
between August 6, 1933 and August 12, 1934. 
In the main, these complaints were pigeon-holed 
or otherwise disregarded. Accumulation of un- 
rest continued to ferment until August 30, 1934 
when a general strike was called. 

In a radio address on that date, Mr. Gorman 
submitted the following as the workers’ griev- 
ances : 

“1. Low wages aggravated by the ‘stretch- 
out’ and by employers chiseling on the 
Code. 

“2. Hours too long to reduce unemployment 
as intended by the Code. 

“9. The ‘stretch-out’ increases the work load 
of the individual worker without in- 
creasing pay. 

“4. Wholesale discharge of workers for join- 
ing unions, a right guaranteed by Sec- 
tion 7-A.” 

The demands follow: 

“In the light of past experience,” averred the 
Strike Committee, “it is our opinion that adjust- 
ment must be made along the following lines: 

“1. The establishment of a 30-hour maximum 
work week consisting of six hours per 
day, five days per week with the same 
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earning power that the workers received 
under the forty-hour week. Definitions 
and classifications of occupations must 
be made and graduated minimum wage 
scales set up according to skill of the 
worker. Wages in different sections of the 
industry must be made more uniform, 
to stabilize competitive as well as labor 
conditions. 

2. Establishment of a maximum work load 
for operations in various divisions of the 
Textile Industry. 

“g. Reinstatement of all workers victimized 
for union membership, in violation of 
Section 7-A of the National Recovery 
Act. 

4. Recognition of the United Textile Work- 
ers of America as the bargaining agency 
of the workers in the Textile Industry, 
and the signing of an agreement between 
the International Office of the United 
Textile Workers of America and the vari- 
ous divisions of the Textile Industry gov- 
erning the labor relationship between 
both groups. 

“5. The establishment of an Arbitration trib- 
unal mutually agreeable to both parties 
to settle all disputes that the parties are 
unable to adjust themselves. The decision 
of said Arbitration Board to be final and 
binding upon both parties.” 

The strike lasted three weeks before it was 
terminated by a proposal advanced by the Win- 
ant Mediation Board endorsed by President 
Roosevelt. It is estimated that 420,000 workers 
were idle during this period. An armistice was 
signed on September 22, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of workers were ordered by the strike 
leaders to return to work Monday morning, Sep- 
tember 24. 

It is too soon to determine definitely what was 
permanently accomplished. Mr. Gorman, how- 
ever, submits the following as substantial gains 
accomplished by the strike : 

“1, An end to the stretch-out. 

“9. A method of determining hours on a 

basis of fact. 

“3. A method of determining wages on a 

basis of fact. 

“4. Practical recognition of our union. 

5. Reform in the whole administration of 

the labor provisions of the Code on a 

scale so sweeping that we must confess 

ourselves surprised at the sweeping char- 
acter of the victory we have won.” 

This “New Wine” expressed itself in an or- 
ganized attempt of southern textile operatives 
on a larger scale than has been evidenced be- 
(Continued on Page 350) 
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PURING recent years considerable new Fed- 

eral legislation has been enacted to improve 
the railroads and to promote the welfare of 
employees working on them. Concurrently with 
this legislation, the condition of Negroes engaged 
in train and yard service has grown steadily 
worse. So rapid has been the replacement of 
Negro firemen and brakemen that if the unfair 
policy now in vogue continues, few will be left 
employed. The courts have refused to abrogate 
agreements between labor unions and the car- 
riers whereby only union members will be ap- 
pointed as firemen when vacancies occur. There 
are records of numerous discharges for trivial 
offenses or technical infractions of the law, and 
regulations which have made the jobs of train 
porters burdensome and humiliating. 

For more than twenty years there have been 
numerous efforts to check and curtail the em- 
ployment of Negroes on railroads. The chief 
proponents of this policy are the four major 
railroad transportation brotherhoods, whose 
unions are open to “white men over twenty-one 
years of age.” This practice of elimination by 
the brotherhoods reached such an extent that 
in 1932 white firemen on the Louisiana Division 
of the Illinois Central Railroad asked for a 5 
per cent reduction in the number of Negro fire- 
men. Their demands were acceded to. An 
additional cut of Negro employees was later re- 
quested. This request was not immediately 
granted and a reign of terror set in. Negro fire- 
men retorted to the threats of violence by saying 
that they preferred to “take a chance on being 
shot to starving to death.” They were shot to 
death, for seven Negro switchmen, brakemen 
and firemen have been murdered on the job 
and more than ten others have been wounded. 

The Pullman porters have not been without 
their difficulties. They, too, are losing the club 
cars, admittedly the best positions for “tips,” to 
Filipinos. Even though the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters is officially connected with 
the American Federation of Labor, the porters 
have struggled in vain for union recognition, for 
a 240-hour work month and a living wage. In 
this they have been fought by the company and 


Railway Employees Rally to Save Their Jobs 


By T. Arnotp 


the company’s union. They have lacked the en- 
couragement of the railroads and their alliance 
with the American Federation of Labor has been 
of little or no practical advantage. Unlike all 
other union train employees, the Pullman por- 
ters labor without formal union agreement be- 
tween themselves and their employers. 

These are but a sample of a long list of perse- 
cutions Negro railroad men have been forced to 
suffer. Such discriminatory methods have robbed 
colored workmen of one of the most lucrative 
occupations open to them in the South.  Fig- 
ures for Alabama show that there were 1,962 
firemen in 1920, and only 661 in 1930. There 
were 590 brakemen in 1920, and only 348 in 
1930. Georgia had 1,204 Negro firemen in 
1920 and 878 in 1930. Throughout the South 
there have been losses of this character among 
the switchmen, brakemen, and firemen. 

But the various laws, commissions and boards 
established to improve the property and _per- 
sonnel relationships of the railroads have some- 
how managed to steer clear of responsibility in 
connection with Negro workers. It is for this 
reason that there was held recently in Chicago 
a conference of representatives of various orga- 
nizations of Negro train and yard employees. 
At this conference the dining car employees, 
freight handlers, firemen, engineers, and yard 
workers were represented. From all sections of 
the country delegates came from unions with 
members of from 150 to 1,000 each. The meet- 
ing adjourned after adopting a resolution urging 
delegates to secure the approval of their orga- 
nizations on behalf of a plan to hold a confer- 
ence in Washington, D. C., for the purpose of 
forming a national organization of Negro rail- 
road employees. 

Significant in the proceedings were reports of 
delegates who told of the results in local areas 
that had followed protests from their’ union 
groups. “Thus,” said one of them, “we did 
something locally that you gentlemen are here 
today trying to do nationally. We withdrew 
from the company organization and set up an 
independent Negro local. Out of 151 votes of 

(Continued on Page 350) 
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Tue EpucaTion OF THE NgGRO IN THE AMERICAN So- 
cIAL Orper, by Horace Mann Bond. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1934. $2.75. 

HIS book is, in the last analysis, a definition of the 

problem of public education for Negroes in the 

South—especially in elementary schools—together with 
a practical proposal for the solution thereof. Thus, in 
summarizing the “progress” maue in Negro Education 
from the antebellum period to the present day, the 
author writes: “The lack of adequate finance is at the 
root of the entire matter.” The solution, in a word, is 
state equalization aid guaranteed and safeguarded by the 
Federal Government, and a budget planned to add “as 
little as fifty cents annually to the per capita expenditure 
for Negro educables.”” This, over a ten-year period, 
would, in the opinion of the author, provide a schcol 
system eminently satisfactory when compared with exist- 
ing conditions. 

The book is divided into three parts: the first deal- 
ing with the History of the Education of the Negro in 
the South (1860-1933) ; the second with Economics and 
Finance ; and the third with Current Problems. In this 
way the author traces first the “historical forces which 
have affected institutionalized efforts to educate Neg- 
roes” and comes to the conclusion that although it would 
be difficult to show that the educational status of the 
Negro has changed relatively in the past fifty-three years, 
yet one can safely say that there has been “absolute 
changes of profound significance.” Then, in the re- 
maining portion of the book he analyzes certain problems 
which he considers pertinent and basic to an under- 
standing of the present status of the public education 
of Negroes—especially in the South. Of these the most 
important are (a) the shifting of the center of the Negro 
Educational problem from the rural to the urban South ; 
(b) the increase in school attendance of Negro adoles- 
cents due to the cloture of occupations formerly en- 
gaged in by Negroes; (c) the fact that far from being 
able to support dual systems the South is unable to sup- 
port even a single system (as a result of which Negroes 
are discriminated against in states with a heavy Negro 
population) ; and (d) that the social background of the 
great bulk of the Negro children is the effect of such 
economic conditions as preclude enrollment in, regular 
attendance upon, and normal progress in decent schools. 

One wonders whether the organization of the book 
would not have been improved had there been only two 
parts, the second of which might have been called, 
Problems in Organization and Administration. As it is, 
Part II (Economics and Finance) seems inarticulate and 
unclassified. Especially conspicuous is this, since the au- 
thor himself, near the end of Part I, promises that he 
would devote to an analysis of fundamental problems 
the remaining portion of the book. But although this 
defect prevents one from scanning the book comfortably, 
yet it is almost negligible when one considers the many 


merits of the work. Of these the most outstanding seem 
to be the following. First, the work is authoritative. 
The reason for this is obvious. It has been produced by 
a Negro well-trained in sociology and education, who as 
a college teacher and an investigator in the South has 
visited over one thousand Negro public schools. Second, 
it is critical, and herein lies its chief contribution. For 
although much of the basic factual material is old, it 
is the interpretation thereof, together with the support- 
ing evidence (much of which has been derived by the 
author himself) which is new. For example, the recom- 
mendation of the minority report of the National Ad- 
visory Committee it considers shortsighted since an equal- 
ization scheme of financing these schools would serve the 
same purpose but would not be open to “local discrim- 
inatory demands.” Again, although almost any reader 
is aware of the discrepancy between amounts spent on 
Negro public schools in the South, yet it is the author 
who has disclosed that the per capita method of appor- 
tioning school funds creates inequalities “between white 
children almost as marked as those between white and 
black children.” For in “black” counties (those dense- 
ly populated with Negroes) the bulk of the total funds 
available are distributed amongst the few whites, the re- 
mainder going to Negroes ; whereas in the “white”? coun- 
ties (those sparsely populated with Negroes) the funds 
must be spread out over a larger number of whites. 
Thus the “cash value” of the Negro child actually en- 
hances educational opportunities for some whites but 
at the same time, introduces inequalities in expendi- 
tures amongst the whites themselves. Third, it is sane. 
A mere glance at the organization and a study of the 
contents of the last chapter proves this. No idle dream 
is the proposal that the Federal Government should 
assume responsibility for financing the schools of the 
nation if equality of educational opportunity is to be 
guaranteed every citizen. 

What purpose the book best serves is difficult to state. 
As a textbook it is probably unsuitable because of its 
restricted scope, the unclearness of its organization and 
what might be called its magazine style. But as a sup- 
plementary text or as reference material Part I should 
be indispensable to students of the History of the Negro 
in the United States, and Parts II and III to those in- 
terested in School Administration or perhaps Educational 
Sociology. The annotated bibliography of books, maga- 
zines and reports, etc., together with the guide to sources 
of material in Negro Education, which it contains, is 
very valuable. Above all, though, it is Exhibit A of the 
sort of thing which, it seems to the writer, those of us 
working in Negro institutions of higher learning should 
do in increasing number. And so it is at once an indict- 
ment of those who excuse their sterility on the grounds 
of lack of opportunity, and an encouragement to those 
who see in creative activity of this kind a unique duty of 
the Negro college and university.—J. ST. CLAIR PRICE 
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Appointments 

Dr. Robert C. Weaver has been designated as Ad- 
viser on Negro Affairs in the Department of the In- 
terior, the place vacated by Dr. Clark Foreman. Dr. 
Weaver has been assistant to Dr. Foreman, who be- 
comes Special Counsel to Secretary Ickes. Dr. John P. 
Murchison will serve as Dr. Weaver’s assistant. 

* * ‘ 

Joseph H. B. Evans, who has also been a member 
of Dr. Foreman’s staff in the Department of the In- 
terior, has been appointed to the post of Administra- 
tive Assistant in the Department of Subsistence Home- 
steads. 

* 

Harry L. Hopkins, Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istrator, has announced the appointment of Fred Min- 
nis, A. B., M. A., of Howard University, as Assistant 
Research Librarian of the FERA. Mr. Minnis was highly 
endorsed by Miss Hilda Smith, specialist in workers’ 
education; Mrs. Amber Warburton, director of the 
Atlanta Training Center in Workers’ Education; and 
Dr. Abram Harris, head of the department of economics 
of Howard University. 

* * * 

James A. Atkins of Denver, Colorado, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to Dr. Ambrose Caliver in the Educa- 
tional Division of the Federal Relief Administration by 
Harry L. Hopkins, Administrator. Mr. Atkins was for 
five years instructor of English and chairman of the 
Department at Tennessee A. & I. College. He is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Denver. 


Urban League. 

It was announced by city officials of Asbury Park, 
New Jersey, that $1,500 out of a total of $9,750 collected 
from visitors to the Morro Castle wreckage had been 
set aside for the improvement of the colored commun- 
ity of that city. Paul Prayer, prominent Negro business 
man, who has for some time been attempting the or- 
ganization of a branch of the Urban League, is con- 
fident that this gift will assure the establishment of the 
League movement in this city. 

* 


Last May the Boys’ Club of America honored Mr. 
Robert J. Elzy, executive secretary of the Brooklyn 
Urban League-Lincoln Settlement, at their 28th Annual 
Convention by presenting him with a bronze medal with 
three bars for meritorious work among boys during 
the past twenty-five years. 

The Boys’ Club of America, with offices at 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, awards medals each year to 
members of the organization who have worked with 
boys for 15 or more years. 

Mr. Elzy after graduating from Fisk University in 
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1909 went to the Joseph K. Brick School to teach and 
had charge of all activities among the High S<hool 
boys; for a number of years he was in charge of one 
of the large dormitories for boys. He came to the Brook- 
lyn Urban League in 1918 and has worked with boys 
ever since. 

He has been instrumental in organizing two boys’ 
clubs in Brooklyn. With the cooperation of Miss E. V. 
Germain, of the Navy Yard Boys’Club, the Hudson 
Avenue Boys’ Club, at 377 Hudson Avenue, was organ- 
ized. The Snyder Avenue Boys’ Club was organized by 
Mr. Elzy in the spring of 1928 and has proven to be of 
great benefit to the Negroes of the Flatbush section of 
Brooklyn. 

Mr. Elzy is a member ef the Boy Scouts of America, 
Brooklyn Council, a member of the Boys’ Welfare Foun- 
dation of Brooklyn, and for three years has served on 
the Executive Committee of the Boys’ Section of the 
Welfare Council, New York City. 


Scholarships 

Irma Sara Cox of Durham, North Carolina, is winner 
of the Opportunity Student Subscription Contest for 
1934. She produced the impressive record of 246 fully- 
paid subscriptions and thereby qualified for the Grand 
Contest Prize. 

Miss Cox graduated last June from Hillside Park High 
School, Durham, and is now a freshman at Talladega 
College. She is a daughter of George W. Cox, vice- 
president of the North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance 


Irma S. Cox 
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Company, and is planning her college studies toward a 


carecr in social service. 
* * * 


Scholarships are available for two approved appli- 
cants, who can pay their passage to the International 
People’s College, Elsinore, Denmark. They must be in 
a position to sail on or around December 20th, and 
remain for no less than three months. Applications may 
be sent to the American Committee, c/o Sara Reid, 
103 West 135th Street, New York City. 


* 


Employment 


On the plea of Henry Ashcroft, industrial secretary 
of the Brooklyn Urban League, and Norman Robinson, 
prominent in Brooklyn politics, to the Civil Service Com- 
mission of the City of New York, Negro porters with 
experience as porters in charge were made eligible to 
positions of conductors in the Independent Subway Sys- 
tem which is owned and operated by the City of New 
York. Negroes have been practically excluded from mak- 
ing application for the positions because of eligibility 
requirements which demanded previous experience with- 
in a period of four years prior to the submission of 
applications. Applications will close on November 7, 
1934. 


* * 


Honors 

On the frontispiece this month we publish the picture 
of Dr. E. P. Roberts, who recently was honored by his 
colleagues of the city of New York on the occasion 
of his 40th anniversary as a practicing physician. Dr. 
Roberts was born in Louisburg, North Carolina, October 
5, 1868. He received the degree of A.B. from Lincoln 
University in 1891 and his M.D. from the New York 
Homeopathic Medical College and Flower Hospital in 
1894. In 1898 he was appointed Medical Inspector in 
the Department of Health of the City of New York 
which position he held until 1912. John Purroy Mitchell, 
Fusion Mayor of New York, appointed him to the 
Board of Education for a term of five years. Dr. 
Roberts was one of the organizers of the New York and 
National Urban Leagues and also of the Y.M.C.A. 
and acted for a number of years as the chairman of 
itt Board of Management. He has served as president 
of the Lincoln University Alumni Association, and in 
recognition of his distinguished services to his fellow 
citizens was accorded the honorary degrees first of A.M. 
and later LL. D. Dr. Roberts is a member of the Execu- 
tive Board of the National Urban League, the State and 
County and National Medical Associations, Trustee of 
Lincoln University, member of the Executive Board of 
the Cardinal Gibbons Institute and associate member 
of the Central Council of the Charity Organization 
Society. 


James Weldon Johnson, Spence Professor of Creative 
Literature at Fisk University, has been appointed visit- 
ing professor on the faculty of New York University. 
Professor Johnson is giving a course on The Contribu- 
tion of the Negro to American Civilization. The author 
of The Book of American Negro Poetry, The Autobiog- 
raphy of an Ex-Colored Man, Along This Way, and co- 
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author with J. Rosamond Johnson of two books on 
American Negro Spirituals, James Weldon Johnson has 
recently completed another book, Negro Americans, What 
Now? which will be reviewed in a subsequent issue of 


Opportunity. 
* * 


Housing 


The first slum clearance and low cost housing project 
ever attempted by the Federal Government was officially 
opened by the Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes 
in the presence of a great crowd of Atlanta citizens. 
In the course of a remarkable address, Secretary Ickes 
said, “Our slum clearance program will take no note 
of creed or color. . . . We have learned that it is for 
the economic benefit of the whole country for all divi- 
sions of it to be prosperous, that discrimination against 
a section, a race, a religion, or an occupation is harmful 
to the people as a whole and disturbing to any attempts 


to work out a balanced economy.” 
* * 


Achievement 

Like a novel is the story of H. K. Tyabongo, young 
African student who left early in the fall to complete 
his studies at Oxford. He ran away from Upper Uganda 
in 1922 in order to come to America. His ship landed 
at Marseilles where he lived for three months before 
being able to secure passage. On arrival he was detained 
at Ellis Island until the intervention in his behalf of 
Mrs. Helen Curtis of Brooklyn, N. Y., widow of the for- 
mer Minister to Liberia. Tyabongo first entered Tuskegee 
where he was placed in the 4th grade. He left Tuskegee 
and for ten years made a heroic struggle for an educa- 
tion. He holds degrees now from Clarke University and 
Howard. For the past three years he has been doing 
graduate work at Yale. In the meantime he has written 
a book which will soon be published by a prominent 
American publisher. 


H. K. Tyabongo 
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Correspondence 

AN OPEN LETTER TO MR. WILLIAM GREEN 

OF THE A. F. OF L. 
October 16, 1934. 

Mr. William Green, 
American Federation of Labor Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: 

I note that in “Opportunity” for October, 1934, you 
“venture some advice to Negro workers,” as the Editor 
so aptly puts it. You say “Opportunity for Negro wage 
earners lies not in under-cutting wages for white work- 
ers, but in cooperating for the elimination of such a 
differential.” 

As an interested white observer, and as a member of 
the St. Louis Conference on Race Relations, I am writing 
this open letter to indicate to you and to readers of 
“Opportunity” how amusing your article is. Although 
numerous charters of A. F. of L. locals are careful to 
disavow any differentiation against colored people, there 
are many, many instances in which Negroes are denied 
the privilege of “sharing the benefits and hardships 
of union endeavor.” The building trades unions are 
perhaps the most notorious in this regard. 

Surely you are aware of the inability of highly quali- 
fied Negro carpenters, masons, etc., to get jobs on the 
new Homer Phillips Hospital for colored, now being 
erected in St. Louis. Here is one of the most glaring 
instances of race-discrimination on the part of both 
municipal and union authorities. 

You are entirely correct in saying, “When any one 
group however small accepts substandard conditions, the 
wage structure for all is undermined.” And yet, how 
largely your A. F. of L. is responsible for forcing the 
Negroes to “accept substandard conditions” by keeping 
them out of the unions of more highly-skilled workers! 
Your policy of “unofficial exclusion” of so many well- 
trained, fully qualified Negro workers is harmful to 
Negroes and to the A. F. of L. alike. No wonder 18 per 
cent of the Negroes of the country were on relief in 
1933—in contrast to 9.5 per cent of the whites! 

“Brutus, thou sleepest! Awake!” 

P. J. WHITE, Jr. 
St. Louis. 
For the St. Louis Conference 
on Race Relations. 
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all of the employees of color . . . we carried 
136.” This procedure will furnish railroad men 
the opportunity of welding into a single federa- 
tion the various units of organized train men 
scattered throughout the country. Those who 
are advantaged by reason of successful local 
union organization may thus combine their ex- 
perience and technique for the relief of those 
not so well protected and at the same time 
strengthen their own position. 


Anything short of such an organization is to 
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“NEW WINE IN OLD BOTTLES” 
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fore in the history of the South to find a com- 
mon denominator through collective bargaining, 

1. They refuse any longer to be advertised 
as unorganized “cheap native labor.” 

2. A disposition on the part of white wage 
earners to include Negroes and identify 
themselves with the campaign of industrial 
security for all wage earners, regardless 
of race. 

3. Finally, the Negro has decided to follow 
the historical path toward industrial and 
economic security which leads through the 
area of conflict. 

This is something “new under the sun” for 
this area. Negroes have been identified with 
both divisions of the controversy. They have 
been both strikers and strike breakers. In each 
instance, they have been included on equal par- 
ticipation with their fellow white comrades in 
the same category. 

This “New Wine” provided by Section 7-A 
of the National Recovery Act and the new at- 
titude which has manifested itself in the federa- 
tion of effort and the making of common cause 
by all wage earners regardless of the accident of 
birth does not contribute any degree of satisfac- 
tion and contentment to the mill owners. 

In order to vouchsafe the benefits contemplat- 
ed in Section 7-A to the working population 
in these industries and manufacturing con- 
cerns, the age old policy of industrial exploita- 
tion will have to be replaced by a new program 
of industrial socialization whereby the producers 
of wealth will share more largely in the fruits 
of their labor. 

Unfortunately, only a very small percentage 
of the mill owners seem ready or willing to sup- 
ply the new bottles in which to put this fresh 
fermenting wine. 


invite further losses, and ultimate elimination. 
There is no reason to hope that the dominant 
labor groups in the transportation service will 
rescind without coercion the historic practice of 
refusing membership to Negroes. There is no 
hope that railroad officials or governmental offi- 
cials will listen to anything but a consolidated 
appeal. There is no other way to command 
public respect or make effective protest. And 
even if there were some other vehicle, there 1s 
no logic in remaining unorganized and, in fact, 
disorganized when the modern procedure for 
getting benefits for workers is through the instru- 
mentality of organized effort. 
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